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us that, in case the Lancastrian and Tudor periods are subjected 
to the close and scientific scrutiny that the Stuart period is now- 
undergoing, many of the rights and constitutional customs which 
the leaders of the Stuart Parliaments so stoutly maintained may 
be found to have but an uncertain historical basis. When re- 
sults in these fields shall finally be laid side by side with our 
results for the seventeenth century, we may come in the end to 
conceive of that century as a struggle of two fundamentally 
different interpretations of the past, of which the one might 
seem to have little less validity than the other. 

Theodore C. Pease. 
The University of Illinois. 



The Art of Letters. By Robert Lynd. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1921. Pp. 240. 

In Robert Lynd we have a critic so alive in opinion and tem- 
per that his urbanely phrased findings seem to be our findings, 
the result of parleying committee work. He reads; he thinks; 
he imagines; and — he is himself. In this volume the author of 
Old and New Masters discusses Pepys, Bunyan, Campion, 
Donne, Walpole, Cowper, Shelley, Coleridge, Tennyson, 
Meredith, Morris, Wilde, Young, the Georgian poetry, criticism, 
some critics, Elizabethan plays and the politics of Swift and 
Shakespeare. He says, justly enought, that — 

". . . . the chief duty of criticism is the praise— the in- 
fectious praise— of the greatest poetry [p. 90]. Criticism, 
then, is praise, but it is praise of literature. There is all 
the difference in the world between that and the praise of 
what pretends to be literature" [p. 220]. 

If in his wide-ranging apreciations he sometimes jostles his 
critical scales, at any rate he has scales and weights. Apparent 
contradictions prove sometimes to be desirably shifted view- 
points. This would explain his belief that the best of the 
Elizabethan dramatists were poets by destiny and dramatists by 
accident. "The greatest of them apart from Shakespeare . . . 
might have been greater writers if the English theatre had never 
existed" (p. 85). And yet, — "the greatest poets, both of Greece 
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and of England, took their genius to that extremely popular in- 
stitution, the theatre. They wrote . . . for mankind" (p. 87). 
The essays on Shelley and Coleridge are hearteningly good ; the 
analyses of Mr. Saintsbury, Mr. Gosse and Professor Babbitt as 
critics are sagacious; the paper on Georgian poets is, on the 
whole, as right in its conclusions as in its spirit; and the "tem- 
porary criticism" of Tennyson prescribes very frankly and 
kindly some of the minus signs that must go to a final evalua- 
tion. Mr. Lynd has given us a really memorable collection here 
of some thoroughly interesting reviews and essays. „ 



Modern Thought in the German Lyric Poets From Goethe to 
Dehmel. By Friederich Bruns. Madison : University of VVinconsin 
Studies in Language and Literature, Number 13. 1921. Pp. 101. 

The soul of a people lives in its lyrics; consequently this 
compact discussion is at this time particularly welcome as af- 
fording to the American public (although it will be read chiefly 
by university people) these glimpses of insight into the German 
mind. The discussion has been limited for the most part to 
three problems: "the conception of the deity, the question of 
the freedom of the will, and the valuation of life". But "an 
absolute limitation to lyric verse for the sake of mere consis- 
tency" did not seem "feasible nor desirable". What happens 
in one sphere or department of literature tends sooner or later 
to spread wavelike throughout the entire area, and this limita- 
tion to lyric verse would therefore have been impracticable; so 
the writer notes (page 13): — 

"In the nineteenth century we have instead the song of 
suffering Das Lied vom Leide. In Germany it is the cen- 
tury of the rebirth of tragedy: not only did Kleist, Grillpar- 
zer, Hebbel, Richard Wagner, and Hauptmann create the 
modern tragic drama, but the great tragic poets of the past 
became vital factors once more, above all Sophocles and 
Shakespeare." 

Using lyric as a guide, then, we are to follow this clue of song 
through the maze of the past century or two, stopping to note 
such signposts here and there as Goethe, Romanticism, Welt- 



